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CAN GAMES EXPLAIN LANGUAGE? 


HE phenomenon of language is not easy to understand. 

Even though it has behavioral aspects, language is not an ob- 
ject of any empirical science. Meanings are not things; and words 
functioning as words do, as vehicles of meaning, are not things. 
Nor is language a state of mind, the proper concern of the psy- 
chologists. Language has an objectivity which transcends any 
immediate state of consciousness. And neither the categories of 
physical nor psychological events explain the logical features of 
language. Language does not lend itself to ordinary modes of 
explanation. 

Although language is neither a state of mind nor an object in 
nature, it partakes in some sense of both; and, most important, it 
stands as the inescapable condition of the existence of minds (as 
knowing) and of the knowledge of objects. In this respect it 
constitutes an irreducible middle-world, not to be judged less real 
than what it makes possible. In this it is like the principles of 
logic; for it is a formal condition of cognition and of mind. Yet 
it differs from logic in its historicity, which is to say, its being in 
time: a language is determined and criticized in the activity of 
actual knowing as definitive of actual minds. It is no wonder that 
language has tormented the philosophers, particularly those who 
would divide the world between things and ideas, and those who 
would not allow the ideal a historical connection. 

To make a long story unduly short, the new way of philosophiz- 
ing has put an end to such fruitless questions as those concerning 
the ontological status of meanings and has settled for the fact that 
a language is an ‘‘activity’’ simply there to be understood rather 
than reduced to something else, that this activity is defined by 
rules of some sort in some sense determined in the activity itself, 
and that this activity is to be understood in its connection with hu- 
man life (‘‘a form of life’’). It should be evident that this in- 
volves a radical shift in the basis of explanation. How are we to 
grasp an activity (not just behavior) of this type? It is char- 
acteristic of the new movement that it seeks to enlighten us on lan- 
guage by reference to another phenomenon, the game. 


661 
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Games, as we who play them know, are activities, existing only 
through the agency of rules which define the nature of the activity. 
And the rules of games, as we also know, are in a measure arbitrary, 
although they are subject to the criticism of the activity they de- 
fine. Inconsistent rules will lead to irresolvable conflict, and with 
that to the end of play ; and inadequate rules will terminate a game 
too soon, or, equally bad, not soon enough to make it a satisfying 
activity. Further, the rules of games, like those of languages, are 
not only explicit but also implicit (e.g., the rules of ‘‘good form’’ 
in playing) ; for everyone knows that the mere application of the 
rules of the rule-book, even though habitual, is not enough to al- 
low one to say that he really plays chess, or bridge, or golf, or any 
other game. We begin with the stated rules; we discover other 
rules as we go along. In this languages and games are apparently 
similar. 

Now all this is rather commonplace. One could quarrel about 
details of it, for there are clearly ways in which languages are not 
games, or like games, at all. E.g., the notion of winning, essential 
to most games, has no meaning in the context of language. And 
one could press for an accurate account of the nature of the ex- 
planation involved in interpreting languages in terms of games: is 
it that languages are games, or that they are merely like games? 
Le., is the explanation only an analogy? But that is not my point 
in writing. I should like to be as charitable as I can toward this 
way of understanding language. Rather, my purpose here is 
simply to inquire to what extent the notion of a game really helps 
us to understand language. I will begin by considering an aspect 
of games which leads me to raise this question. 

To begin somewhat bluntly, there are three characteristics of 
games which point: to a problem: 

(a) The formal object of any game is the winning of it: a man 
who does not play to win does not really play. Yet we say that 
should a man happen not to win he ought to be a good loser, and 
that one ought not to set winning ahead of the actual playing of 
the game. If this is the case, as surely no one would doubt, the 
maintenance of the game is a fundamental purpose of playing. 
And the question arises as to the greater urgency of maintaining 
the game over the satisfaction of winning. 

(b) A good game can be a relaxation and a pleasure; but it 
would be a mistake to put it down as an entertainment. There is an 
underlying seriousness about game-playing. And this shows itself 
plainly in the intolerableness of a man who would turn a game 
into a farce. Few things are more loathsome. And the question 
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arises as to the foundation of this judgment, which is not aesthetic, 
but moral in character. 

(c) Again, it will not do that a man let his opponent win. That 
is worse than cheating, or at least as bad. And it is not merely 
that it spoils a victory, but that it has spoiled the game itself. We 
are not merely disappointed to discover this. It is as if we had 
been taken in: we are outraged ; we are morally indignant. 

These three considerations point to the fundamental will to main- 
tain a game; and the noted fact of the indignation occasioned 
indicates some degree of personal involvement. Further, we have 
reason to believe that other persons in like circumstances would 
judge similarly. The moral character of this indignation in all 
these cases, i.e., that it arises from a personal affront, an act of 
disrespect, is something we cannot ignore if we are to understand 
the nature of games. Why, let us ask, is a moral issue involved 
at all? If in games one seeks relaxation merely, then he only sue- 
ceeds or fails; and if he seeks entertainment, why can he not be as 
entertained in some measure by the good feeling of winning by a 
breach of the rule as not? The moral element seems too strong 
and too rational for a game to be mere play. Something essential 
to a self seems at stake in a game. I should like to suggest what I 
judge it to be. 

My suggestion is not exactly novel and, if anything, borders on 
the obvious: a game in play is a kind of community, and as such 
is an occasion of a communication between players. This is hardly 
more than an observation of what is surely plain faet in everyday 
experience. It is, however, sufficient to explain why we are af- 
fronted and insulted when we discover that we have been allowed 
to win and why one may become indignant in the face of an evident 
disregard for the rules of play. For surely the need and the will 
to communicate with other minds is very much a part of the self; 
and the discovery that what we supposed was a communication was 
in fact not, or that the conditions of communication are in prin- 
ciple rejected, should give rise to genuinely moral disapproval. 
Why should we be so ready to assign moral blame, why should the 
sense of moral indignation arise, were communication not a funda- 
mental purpose of our play? What else could connect game-play- 
ing universally with selfhood so as to constitute a basis of gen- 
uinely moral judgment ? 

Here, then, I should like to propose that the game has to be 
understood as a fundamental form of communication, i.e., as a 
language. The game is an instrument through which two persons 
communicate with one another. Royce observes that two men 
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rowing the same boat constitute a perfect community through the 
agency of the boat, the sounds of oars and water and boat strains, 
the visual signs of movement, and the feelings of tension in pull- 
ing—organized by the rules definitive of good rowing. Two 
people, or a whole group, dancing are like that—minds working 
together as one through the agency of bodies, music, motion, and 
the principles or rules definitive of the particular kind of dance. 
Two chess players commune as minds through their pieces and the 
rules of the game; two tennis players commune through rackets 
and balls. There is wit in these games, and that because there is a 
meeting of minds. And any man who experiences less feels mis- 
matched, cheated, incapable of inspired playing, and bored. 

Anything can be a game in this manner. The management of 
instruments, the uses of language, the knowledge of facts (some 
families play this game relentlessly), even sex. When we are ‘‘up 
to it’? our aim is the maintenance of the game—as a mode of 
communication with other minds. Even animals seem to play 
games. And one might speculate that this give-and-take activity 
wherein we come to know other minds by discovering common prin- 
ciples or rules is the most primitive as well as the most pervasive 
mode of the recognition and knowledge of other minds. 

Spectator sports raise interesting points in support of just this 
view. Few men would care to spend an afternoon watching a sport 
that no one else cared about, save as a matter of curiosity. People 
go to basketball and hockey games as a way of participating in a 
common mind. The Greeks knew how a spirit is born when men 
cheer together, or march together, or suffer together; and they 
named those spirits as gods. Football is an occasion for the re- 
affirmation of local loyalties, i.e., local communities of mind. One 
often hears it said that baseball brings together people of vastly 
different social positions into a community they could not other- 
wise realize. And it is worth noting how often the game appears 
a central interest where no truly personal or intellectual community 
ean be firmly established otherwise. It is no accident, I am sure, 
that men whose personal lives are tied securely to their families, 
and whose business interests put them in the position of competitors 
to most associates, find sports such as golf and baseball a necessity to 
the maintenance of a community with other men. Spectators 
themselves often play a game with one another. And games 
themselves, like baseball, bridge, and chess, sometimes become instru- 
ments of another game, one played with perfectly useless and in- 
consequential facts about past games and players. Two men dis- 
cussing plays and batting averages constitute as perfect a game- 
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community as two men rowing the same boat or playing chess. 
Games thus exist at many levels. And one might say a great deal 
about a man in terms of the levels at which he is capable of play- 
ing games. I need not add to this obvious remarks about the 
psychological significance of the symbols involved in games, whose 
common acknowledgment most certainly defines a community. 

Thus, while a game may be regarded as play (and that goes 
deeper than one might think when we consider it as a disinter- 
ested concern for action in principle), a game is first of all a real 
language between players (or spectators). And it is a real lan- 
guage indeed—not a mere part of language, like letters on paper 
or the physical mechanisms employed in writing. Games are, 
as much as more adequate verbal expressions, fulfillments of the 
fundamental will to communicate which is at bottom a will to be. 

I conclude that while we may admit that every language has a 
game-feature, viz., its being an activity defined by principles or 
rules, themselves in part devised in the employment of language, 
conversely, every game has most fundamentally a language feature. 
Not merely do games presuppose communication, but they them- 
selves are a form of communication. And because the interest 
in games is founded in a basic requirement of a self to be, viz., 
the need for a knowledge of other selves, the imperatives defined 
by the principle and rules of a game have a moral force far stronger 
than any merely aesthetic interest in playing could possibly pro- 
vide. We thus cannot say that games explain languages, as if the 
games were logically prior. For while it is true that reference to 
games illuminates language a little, the understanding of games 
themselves, unless very superficial, depends on the understanding 
of language and explains only as what is explained is already well 
understood. The concept of a game thus cannot be more privileged 
or more obvious than that of language. 

A few concrete observations will help to show this so. 

(a) Granting the similarity of languages and games, how are 
we to decide what aspects of games are indicative of the structure 
of language? Ought we to look, for example, for some counter- 
part of winning? Ought we to regard words as cards, balls, or 
movable pieces? If so, how, then, should we regard sentences? 
These obvious questions are singularly difficult for one who does 
not know at least as much about language as he does about games. 

(b) Significantly, the games which come closest to enlightening 
us on language are those most nearly themselves languages, and 
these lack any arbitrary aspect—e.g., punning games, the games 
played half-consciously by a salesman and his quarry, games 
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played in quest of erotic experience, ete. These are the games— 
not those invented, patented, and marketed to entertain bored 
adults and unresourceful children—which philosophers ought 
to examine to understand language. But what can we say about 
judgments of propriety in them, or the nature of the rules which 
determine play, apart from some understanding of their language 
function ? 

(c) We are told that the meaning of a word is to be found in its 
‘‘use,’’ and that this is prescribed by a rule, the so-called lan- 
guage rule. How are we to understand these language rules? 
Does the game rule really assist us? If there are language rules, 
they are not similar in form to game rules, nor are they recorded 
in anything like a rule-book. Are they, then, like the unwritten 
rules of games—the rules to which a man appeals when he decides 
which of a number of permissible moves defined by rule-book rules 
he judges the appropriate one for the occasion? If so, our explana- 
tion seems to be circular. For the rules to which a man appeals in 
deciding the right action in a game are determined in his ex- 
perience in playing and his knowledge of his opponent, and they 
are modified in every playing to meet the demands of particular 
opponents, much as the content and character of one’s speech is 
determined and modified in actual conversation. A man who does 
not so modify his rules to match his opponent would not be a good 
player, nor would he receive satisfaction from the game. But here 
again the understanding of the judgments involved depends on an 
understanding of the game as a form of language. 

Or again, is the nature of a language rule, granting such, to be 
ascertained from the nature of game rules? If so, we must ask 
concerning the character of game-rules. Explicit rules prescrib- 
ing required and permitted moves, or uses of pieces, and rules for 
deciding wins and errors may be simple enough. But what are 
we to make of the unstated rules of good form which distinguish 
the accomplished player from the novice? Are they really rules? 
Or are they more like the principles definitive of principled activity 
in morality and artistic creation—disciplined, self-critical activity 
not even poorly understood in terms of applying rules to particular 
situations? The question is difficult indeed. And unless the 
game is itself understood in terms of some more fundamental ac- 
tivity there may well be no clear answer, certainly none adequate 
to the understanding of language. And it is natural to conjecture 
that our understanding of the nature of the game may have to 
await a better understanding of the nature of judgments of 
propriety and impropriety in ordinary language. 
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In this predicament, where we find games really intelligible only 
as performing language functions as instruments of communication 
between actual minds, the whole matter of language rules, intro- 
duced on the assumption of the greater simplicity and explanatory 
power of games, is opened to question. It is thus reasonable to 
ask, particularly in view of the haze surrounding language rules: 
Are we being misled again by theory and the superficial grasp of 
fact to assume what is not—as we were with stipulated definitions, 
atomic facts, and pure sense data? Certainly, if language rules 
exist at all we know few of them, save those of ordinary grammar, 
and we apply them with little consciousness. At best we can say 
that we have habits of thought and expression, and that we are 
able with some objectivity to make judgments of propriety and 
impropriety ; and that if we knew something more about how we 
make such judgments we might also know something more about 
our judgments in games. 


Ropert E. GAHRINGER 
BoWDOIN COLLEGE 


PEIRCE’S THEORY OF INQUIRY 


N a recent article in this journal, Peirce’s theory of inquiry was 

attacked from a point of view which is questionable and mis- 
leading. The grave indictments of Peirce’s handling of inquiry 
overlook the task which he set himself in reviewing the ways by 
which men are led to believe as they do. These ways of settling 
belief, which may be colloquially called ‘‘ways of making up our 
minds’’ or of having our minds made up for us, Peirce treated as 
instances of inquiry when they expunged doubt, however dubious 
the quality of thought which made those beliefs credible. In the 
pattern of doubt-inquiry-belief, doubt has its mental terminus in 
belief by way of inquiry ; and, according to Peirce, this may not be 
as it should be, but it is the way it is. His point exactly is that, 
not true or unassailable belief, but belief simpliciter is sufficient 
to remove the stimulus of thought; and he takes this logical de- 
ficiency to be an organic trait of the thinking animal. 

Thought that is born of perplexity and concludes in belief 
which has conduct as its frame of reference meets the condition 
under which thought has pragmatic meaning. No one supposes 
that Peirce confuses the meaning and the truth of a belief or that 


1H. G. Frankfurt, ‘‘Peiree’s Account of Inquiry,’’ this JourNaL, Vol. LV 
(1958), pp. 588-592. 
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‘thinking makes it so’’ is an appropriate epithet for his pragma- 
tism. Yet the failure to distinguish between belief as a state of 
mind and true belief is at the bottom of many difficulties in inter- 
preting ‘‘The Fixation of Belief.’’ Belief simpliciter is enough 
to bring inquiry to a close, and it is inquiry as the cognitive me- 
chanics of restoring belief with which Peirce is concerned when he 
asserts, ‘‘I shall term this struggle [to attain a state of belief] 
Inquiry .. .”’ (5.374). 

Peirce’s broad use of the term ‘‘inquiry’’ gave him some pause, 
as he tells us, but nowhere does he avow intellectual merit for be- 
liefs that rest on idiosynerasy, authority, and taste. The animus 
of his pragmatism is that opinion is opinion about a world whose 
character may be exposed but certainly is not determined by the 
opinion any man may have of it. When human behavior rises 
above animal instinct to become deliberate and is not confined to 
the recesses of utter privacy, thought enters a public arena. It is 
the arena of other men and other minds and their common field 
of endeavor. In this broadened field, man becomes an agent, and 
conduct becomes explicit and revealed to those others. No longer 
engaged in private reverie and alone with his thoughts and de- 
sires, the individual ventures in the wider setting of a community. 
As a participant in that joint enterprise, he assumes a public fig- 
ure. The community of agents invokes community standards for 
the adequacy of belief, since theirs is a common world; and private 
want and wont are chastened both by the larger field of conduct 
and by a participation essentially social and continuous. 

Not typically either random or thoughtless, human behavior is 
animated by purpose and desire and informed by thought. Pur- 
poses and desires extend the exercise of thought outside the tight 
closure of the exclusively private, so that thought is not only 
registered in a publicly observable way but thereby has a public 
meaning. This is the context in which thought has conduct as its 
reference, mediating private desire and overt ends and objects. 
That mediating function is the bias of Peirce’s pragmatism. There 
is no conduct without encounter, and the character of the en- 
countering is what a belief would anticipate. Such a prescrip- 
tion scatters the focus of egoism, whether public or private, just 
because such a prescription implicates a stadium of thought as 
wide as the involvement of belief and as broad as the field of con- 
duct. Personal devising, arbitrary connivance, or even political 
and social authority, though they stymie inquiry and coerce for 
the time being, are powerless to create an ad hoc world out of 
willfulness. Belief is brought to account by its function, which 
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Peirce posed in such a way that what we really believe is not at all 
the same thing as reality. 

Peirce’s view seems to have been that we implicitly hold our 
beliefs to be ‘‘true’’ where belief implies a willingness to act. The 
venture in conduct is, from the perspective of the agent, to stake 
a claim to truth. Because belief is prognosis, to believe is to af- 
firm; and since belief makes a commitment, the readiness to act 
prepares us to meet some set of conditions. We affirm them in our 
expectations. But that we think our beliefs to be true, for Peirce, 
is to assert no more than that we do believe and leaves aside how 
trustworthy the belief turns out to be. He carefully distinguished 
that men believe from what they believe, and the difference between 
actually holding an opinion and the truth value of that judgment 
which articulates belief is a crucial one. 

Peirce does not conclude even the first of his series of papers on 
‘‘the method of scientific demonstration’’ with a genial tolerance 
for the many ways of instilling habits of thought. Insisting that 
the function of inquiry is to assuage doubt by producing belief, he 
recounts the methods which satisfy the goal of inquiry, i.e., de- 
termine belief. From so innocuous a beginning, Peirce step by step 
builds a case for scientific inquiry and maintains that in the con- 
flict of belief we are driven to an experimental method if doubt is 
to be assuaged. Whose doubt? The doubt of the continuous 
community. By what kind of belief? By the kind that has public 
meaning, as all real belief for Peirce must have. The method of 
science is singularly adequate to satisfy such doubt by leading to 
belief verified through public, not private scrutiny; and belief is 
not settled to the agreement of the community of investigators 
until it is satisfied by evidence which all can accept. 

Peirce’s panoramic review of ways of fixing opinion reaches its 
climax with the statement by which he introduces scientific method : 
‘*To satisfy our doubts, therefore, it is necessary that a method 
should be found .. .’’ (5.384, my italics). This method is dis- 
tinetive for Peirce because, of all the methods which he con- 
siders, it is that kind of thinking which does not destroy confidence 
in the method when it is used in the historical community. Each 
of the other methods points to an impasse, an irreconcilable conflict 
which the next fails to resolve until the method of science is tried. 
The common fault of the first three is their failure to assuage 
doubt and to conclude in agreement under conditions of public 
criticism. Peirce’s chosen method is confirmed by its persuasive- 
ness; it compels assent precisely because its results derive from 
publicly observable evidence. That is, this kind of thinking re- 
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quires that the content of belief be determined ‘‘by some external 
permanency—by something upon which our thinking has no effect,’’ 
and this is the objective feature of belief which makes public agree- 
ment possible (5.384). 

Far from being a subjective corruption, Peirce’s pragmatism 
compels sanity in belief. Peirce is saying that there is no rational 
profit in satisfaction or fixity of belief when persuasion is private. 
Outside the purview of the community of inquirers and cut off 
from experimental verifiability, ‘‘belief’’ is a psychological incident 
in the biography of the individual, and a theory of inquiry phrased 
in these individualistic terms is doomed to frustration. Personal 
want and need are notoriously various, and the political leviathan 
is no less arbitrary and diverse. Both spawn beliefs aplenty; but 
they contradict one another and thereby call into question—moving 
us to doubt—the adequacy of the methods that produced them. 
What we fix upon is a method, not a set of unchanging beliefs. 
This scientific method, then, is inquiry proper, inquiry in its 
eulogistic sense. Such a method never escapes the requirements 
to overcome hesitation and to quiet irritation, since these are always 
phases in the muscular life of inquiry; but such a method does 
escape the partiality of whim, fancy, and political stubborness 
as well as the compulsion of immediate and singular gratification. 

The progress of belief finds its measure in the growth of what 
Peirce called ‘‘conecrete reasonableness,’’ a concept with decidedly 
idealistic as well as pragmatic connotations. Thought is consti- 
tutive in the elaboration and development of habit, no less consti- 
tutive than the materials and natural resources which carry and 
assert the energetic force of habit. The continuum of inquiry in- 
vests the world with idea. The investing demands more than 
cogitation and the imagery of hope and imagination. It must be 
wrought. The essence of things is realized in the articulation of 
judgment, and there is no sane articulation without intercourse 
with the features of nature that have their cognitive expression in 
judgment. The progressive development of ‘‘concrete reasonable- 
ness’’ is generated in this process of reflection and conduct; en- 
lightenment is its product. It should be stressed that enlighten- 
ment for Peirce is a social affair, the achievement of collaboration. 
Enlightenment is equally a product of investigation which is es- 
sentially continuous, for the cumulative effect which is enlighten- 
ment hinges on there being a continuity in the first place. The 
sort of inquiry which accommodates the continuous and cumulative 
nature of this collaborative enterprise is one which ideally con- 
cludes in a perspective free from hesitation and surprise. Im- 
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plausible as it is, an individual capable of bearing the total mental 
life of the race at that moment when intelligence is totally clarified 
in a world without mystery would survey the human domain and 
act in it with confidence never betrayed and purpose never dis- 
appointed. This prospect is Peirce’s tribute to reason and to its 
distinctive method of inquiry. 

In the remainder of this paper, the particular criticisms of 
Peirce’s account of inquiry (in the previously mentioned article) 
will be considered. If the foregoing has indicated the larger 
features of Peirce’s pragmatic perspective, knowledge of this 
perspective may add depth to the following analysis of particular 
aspects of Peirce’s theory of inquiry. 

The critie’s first objection to Peirce’s theory of inquiry is: 
‘‘But the motivation and goal thus depicted as characterizing 
inquiry do not strictly correspond ; and insofar as Peirce is making 
a statement of causal connection, that statement is false. For the 
desire to eliminate the irritation of doubt on the one hand, and 
the desire to attain a state of belief on the other are not at all 
opposite sides of the same coin.’’* The reason cited is that the 
irritation of doubt may be removed ‘‘by thinking about something 
else, or by going to sleep, or by having a suitable operation per- 
formed on the brain.’’ This argument maintains that doubt and 
belief are not opposite sides of the same coin, since the irritation of 
doubt may be assuaged in a variety of non-cognitive ways and not 
necessarily by belief. The crux of the problem, then, is not whether 
belief satisfies doubt but whether the irritation of doubt which 
stimulates inquiry can be satisfied only by belief. 

The connection by which Peirce joins doubt and belief is 
schematic in Peirce’s explication of the conditions under which 
‘‘thought’’ is provoked and terminated. In a very exact way, 
doubt and belief for Peirce are opposite sides of the same coin. 
Belief, like doubt, is a ‘‘mental state,’’ the one ‘‘calm’’ and the 
other ‘‘uneasy.’’ Belief is ‘‘a condition that we shall behave in a 
certain way,’’ while doubt has ‘‘not the least such active effect.’’ 
In short, as Peirce later puts it, doubt and belief are contraries. 

Peirce is defining the function of inquiry and its occasion by 
constructing a paradigm of the mental life which has its opposite 
poles in doubt and belief and its middle phase in inquiry. It is 
true that Peirce is insisting that doubt is the only condition under 
which ‘‘thought’’ takes place. (Peirce sometimes used ‘‘thought 
in action’’ and ‘‘action of thought’’ to mean ‘‘inquiry.’’) The 
kind of mental activity which Peirce wants to call ‘‘inquiry’’ is 

2 Ibid., p. 589. 
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provoked by uncertainty as to how we should behave. Doubt, 
then, stimulates mental effort, and belief settles the question of 
what we should do. At least this interpretation makes it far less 
mysterious why the completed outcome of thought, if thought 
succeeds, is precisely belief. There is no trouble in contending that 
‘*the irritation of doubt causes the struggle to attain a state of be- 
lief’’ or even that ‘‘doubt essentially involves a struggle to escape 
it’’ (5.372 note). What Peirce is guaranteeing is that belief 
resolves doubt and that doubt stimulates a mental activity that can 
conclude in belief. In Peirce’s account, belief which follows 
thought is the goal of that thought, if doubt in the first place ar- 
rests and then provokes us to inquire. 

Peirce cast the sequence of doubt-inquiry-belief into the con- 
text of mind and meaning, opening up two directions for his analy- 
sis: psychological and logical. At the first place that the words 
‘*doubt’’ and ‘‘belief’’ appear in the essay, Peirce writes that the 
logical question of demonstration presupposes ‘‘such states of mind 
as doubt and belief—that a passage from one to the other is possible, 
the object of thought remaining the same, and that this transi- 
tion is subject to some rules by which all minds are alike bound’’ 
(5.469). He is led to consider this topic because of its relevance to 
logic, which is not to say that the categories of doubt and belief 


resolve the logical question of proof. Rather, they are a prole- 
gomenon to the whole business of reasoning; i.e., the process by 
which intellectual meaning is developed and extended implies 
such conditions as doubt and belief. The kind of creature that 
demands evidence for what is inferred is a creature with the capac- 
ity to doubt, to believe, and to think. It is in this way that 


9 


Peirce regarded such states of mind as ‘‘facts’’ implicit in man’s 
being a rational animal. They enclose his thinking, its inception 
and its completion. Unashamedly, Peirce would concur that the 
setting in which logie officiates is organic and psychological, al- 
though neither organic satisfaction nor psychological state of 
mind confers validity or guarantees truth. For this reason Peirce 
is not embarrassed or compromised as a logician when he detects 
non-logical aspects of the general activity he called ‘‘cerebration.”’ 

To be preoccupied with ‘‘irritation’’ as the motive of inquiry 
and to ignore the intellectual purport of belief creates a false 
problem. Irritation is one of a complex of traits which Peirce 
associates with doubt, and the difficulty of understanding Peirce 
would be considerably lessened if it were noted that doubt signifies 
something more than organic uneasiness registered in the nerves. 
Physiologically, doubt shows itself as an irritant, and doubt is a 
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state of mind; but doubt as well as belief enter rational discourse. 
Whatever stimulus an irritation provides, the mental motive for 
inquiry is to arrive at another state of mind which Peirce calls 
‘*belief,’’ and belief has intellectual meaning. That is, belief must 
make its peace with doubt as well as with its irritation, and the 
cessation of the irritant has its mental counterpart in the re- 
covery of belief. The proper counterpart to the irritation of doubt 
is the satisfaction of belief; and if this is true, then sleep, brain 
operations, and diversion are relevant only if they organically 
content the agent as well as represent the recovery of belief. 
Peirce’s repeated insistence that ‘‘irritation of doubt causes a strug- 
gle to attain a state of belief’’ would not make much sense other- 
wise, and it makes perfectly good sense when it is remembered 
that belief is a ‘‘calm and satisfactory state.’’ 

Peirce therefore used his terms more consistently than his critic 
will allow. That the motivation of inquiry and its goal exactly 
correspond in Peirce’s system seems patent from Peirce’s own 
words. Certainly doubt may be ‘‘removed’’ without resorting to 
either inquiry or belief, but this is not to assuage a particular, 
living doubt nor to settle an intellectual issue. The doubt has 
been eradicated but the perplexity which doubt signals has not 
been solved. A sentence of Peirce’s critic states the point precisely : 
‘*The application of none of these methods has as its aim or out- 
come a state of belief that satisfies the original doubt, nor can any 
of them plausibly be considered to be ways of conducting inquiry.’’ ® 

The next serious criticism leveled against Peirce takes the fol- 
lowing form: ‘‘Suppose that an attempt is made to save at least 
Peirce’s account of the goal of inquiry. ... Then, the goal of 
inquiry being taken to be the fixation of belief, it follows that its 
motivation will be the desire for fixed belief. But to propose 
this is to deprive inquiry of its cognitive significance, for it is to 
run afoul of the distinction between capricious and serious belief 
which has already been discussed.’’* Indeed it does; but the 
distinction is not Peirce’s, it is his eritic’s. Peirce does not claim 
the cognitive significance of belief as belief, i.e., claim rational au- 
thority for belief as such. In this introductory essay, it is not 
only fair game for Peirce but his announced intention to treat 
other methods of acquiring belief along with scientific inquiry. 
He states, ‘‘To describe the method of scientific investigation is 
the object of this series of papers. At present I have only room 
to notice some points of contrast between it and other methods of 


3 Ibid., pp. 589-590. 
4 Ibid., p. 590. 
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fixing belief’’ (5.385). Science as well as its rivals has the power 
to control belief and conclude opinion. Peirce’s urgent quest for 
the techniques of logic implicitly denies that all reasoning because 
it is reasoning confers merit on the thought. Because thought is 
capricious, it requires an arbiter; and because the meaning of a 
belief may be confused with the grammar of its linguistic expres- 
sion as well as with its bodily feel, the pragmatic rule is proposed. 

In Peirce’s formal scheme, a kind of reasoning called inquiry 
is intermediary between doubt and belief. Taking so generic and 
inclusive a concept, Peirce for the moment is dealing neither with 
the validity of belief nor the rational proprieties of inquiry. He 
is certifying the nature of belief and that inquiry is terminated 
by belief. When Peirce uses both terms in this generic form, be- 
lief and inquiry are indeterminate with regard to cognitive sound- 
ness, however discriminate they are as being of the species which 
they are. His may be an unfortunate terminology, but Peirce 
can hardly be understood to have ‘‘deprived inquiry of its cogni- 
tive significanee.’’ Rather than drawing the conclusion that 
several of the methods fail to satisfy the requirements of rigorous 
thinking, might not Peirce’s critic have paused upon noticing that 
all the four methods are lumped together as instances of conducing 
belief? Peirce reiterates his claim that the urge to believe may 
be ever so satisfied without that satisfaction warranting a belief 
as true: ‘‘The true conclusion would remain true if we had no 
impulse to accept it; and the false one would remain false, though 
we could not resist the tendency to believe in it’’ (5.365). 

Belief simpliciter for Peirce is cognitively neutral. It is a 
broader concept than knowledge (in the sense of true belief) and 
includes beliefs which experience may never bear out. But this 
hardly disturbs Peirce’s contention that these methods produce 
belief; and the psychological underpinning of his theory does not 
deter Peirce from insisting that ‘‘There are Real things, whose 
characters are entirely independent of our opinions about them”’ 
and that this is the standard to which scientific method appeals 
(5.384). <A state of belief will content the restless animal, and 
such a state may be an intellectual affliction at the same time that 
it is a psychological blessing. For whole phases and areas of his 
mental life a person may barricade his ideas in a perfectly safe 
privacy and be bothered no more. These ideas have no cognitive 
accounting and qualify merely as his notions. He may assert them 
and make them verbal testaments, but what they attest is not the 
character of those ‘‘Real things, whose characters are entirely in- 
dependent of our opinions’’ but the sentiment and temperamental 
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strength with which he holds his views. They more pointedly 
report on his individual condition and personality—his biases, 
neuroses, and hallucinations—than furnish evidence for the nature 
of things which others will affirm because they are similarly af- 
fected. It is unthinkable to Peirce that the whole race of man is 
lunatic. A bias maintained throughout human history is not to 
be counted a congenital defect and distortion but a universal 
factor in the condition of human knowledge and therefore ‘‘ob- 
jective.’’ The similarity of effects, the agreement that continuous 
inquiry fosters in the extended community, labels partiality and 
distortion for what they are and leaves truth a distilled residue. 
Peirce’s concept of true belief, therefore, is literally impersonal ; 
and when the inquiring mind forfeits biographical whim, it joins 
in a quest which has true belief in prospect. 

The difference between the meaningfulness and the truth of a 
belief is a major consideration to Peirce. In formulating a 
pragmatic theory of meaning, he decidedly distinguishes it from a 
theory of truth, and he can therefore deal with beliefs that are 
meaningful intellectually without at the same time dealing with 
their truth or falsity. At least Peirce’s pragmatism is not of the 
stripe which boasts that ‘‘the heart has its reasons’’ or even that 
‘*tingling is the test.’’ Beliefs may be genuine and truly believed, 
given Peirce’s definition of belief (that on which we are prepared 
to act), but this genuineness in no way guarantees that what we 
expect is what experience will bring. No one supposes that 
Peirce’s intellectual sympathy was with any other than his fourth 
method and his partiality to truth is not qualified by his saying 
of the method of tenacity, ‘‘This simple and direct method is 
really pursued by many men’’ (5.377). Unless by belief one 
means ‘‘true opinion,’’ any account of belief must admit that men 
believe for a host of reasons and without a nice respect for evidence. 

But, according to Peirce’s critic, the scientific method fails to 
meet Peirce’s own specifications of what it is designed to do. 

The sole relevant criterion in the evaluation of any method, as such, is whether 
or not it is effective in securing the result for which it is designed. ... In 
terms of the criterion properly derived from his definition of inquiry, then, 


the scientific method has no special merit, since it does not serve more effec- 
tively than the others to lead men to fixed beliefs. . . .5 


The historicai quest of inquiry would have its ideal terminus in 

unchanging belief and perfect knowledge, but this is the close of 

inquiry and the cessation of all doubt; and Peirce is here laying 

down an ideal limit not of this world. Is Peirce, then, to be 
5 Ibid., pp. 590-591. 
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understood as posing this Platonic metaphor as the appropriate 
measure of the achievements which beckon to that ideal end? 
This is where inquiry stops, and if that never-to-be-reached end is 
the goal of inquiry, it is a goal which transcends individual effort 
and accomplishment. 

The grandeur of the prospect of a perfectly enlightened com- 
munity may stir the imagination ; it quickens our awareness of what 
we are about in those ideal terms. But for all this Platonic projec- 
tion of finality and completion, we remain workers in the vineyard 
to whom the evil of the day, and the good, is sufficient. It would be 
fatuous to make the promise of unchanging belief the standard 
by which individual accomplishment is found wanting, for so over- 
whelming a prospect is appropriate only to the ideal community. 
The lure of perfection is a motive only as the individual partici- 
pates in an effort in which his role is piecemeal and his findings 
tentative; to be disappointed that it is no more is to misconstrue 
the nature of scientific method and the place of the individual in it. 
Whatever ‘‘fixing’’ is done is the producing of belief at the work- 
aday level of specific problems and particular investigations, the 
settling of opinion free from doubt in the light of experimental 
evidence. There is the periodic closure of thought. Thought 
ceases in the temporary return to habit-belief, to the sort of habit- 
belief which is unassailed by the doubts that gnaw when clashes 
of opinion have no objective reference. Belief from which doubt 
has been expelled by the best available experimental support is 
settlement of opinion, a fixity which has no counterpart in the 
discord of conflicting preferences. 

Peirce’s fallibilism undoubtedly forbade his claiming perma- 
nence even for those beliefs reached by scientific method. Finality 
is no part of the process of inquiry, the kind of thought which is 
essentially cumulative and self-corrective, for this is a continuous 
process limited only by what its completion would be if carried far 
enough. But, in the words of Peirce, ‘‘though we cannot expect 
ever quite to reach that ideal goal ... experience in natural 
science for these three centuries . . . encourages us to hope that we 
are approaching nearer and nearer to an opinion which is not 
destined to be broken down .. .’’ (5.384 note). Do the other 
methods give higher promise? Peirce’s critic asserts that they 
do, and the force of his objection is that ‘‘while the other methods 
are not infallibly successful (in stabilizing belief), far less is the 
empirical one.’’ That they are not ‘‘infallibly successful’’ is logi- 
eally irrefutable; that they have been successful at all is the way- 
ward success of culture, power, and personal accident; and if any- 
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thing is obvious in the career of human opinion, it is the instability 
of belief justified in these terms. If the methods of tenacity, 
authority, and taste exhausted man’s rational resources, the his- 
tory of inquiry would be a mad medley through time without 
end. The very instability and chaos of beliefs reached under 
their auspices turn men’s minds to the firmer ground of basis in 
fact. 

The psychological fact of willfulness, the privilege of stub- 
bornness to fix belief, does not accord authority for the method, for 
the range of opinions over which it rules is necessarily limited. 
My opinion may be fixed, but differently from yours, and who is 
there to say that one opinion is better than another when personal 
dogmatism is our common standard? In the clashing of beliefs, 
belief is still unsettled. And the next method invoked, that of 
authority, is just as impotent to preclude doubt, however vast 
the political machinery, and however deep the inquisitor’s hatred 
of heresy. The life of the mind has a peripheral domain and 
breeds vagrant ideas even under the watchful eye of those who 
know best. These vagrant ideas call the whole official ideology 
into question, in the same way that a person (‘‘in his saner 
moments’’) realizes that his tenacity of belief is countered by those 
who disagree with him and yet believe with equal tenacity. 
Peirce is urging that relativism is a devastating criticism of those 
ideas of which we are credulous because we happen to believe them 
under the sway of personal or institutional caprice. 

The a priori method, a method which Peirce associates with the 
development of systems of aesthetics and metaphysics, is patently 
partisan and makes the world conform to ‘‘what men find in their 
minds.’’ Temperamental preference and inclination in the choice 
of beliefs is a pleasing indulgence to the ego, and he would be 
mean spirited who does not find comfort in a world drawn in his 
own instinctive image. But, like the methods of tenacity and au- 
thority, the a priori method calls itself into question as soon as 
the beliefs to which it leads are compared. They are legitimate 
products of the method, yet they are so diverse that nothing in the 
beliefs inspires confidence in the accuracy of what is believed. In 
short, cultivation of the method stimulates doubt. 

The first three are methods which literally fail to determine 
what men are to believe, while the fixing of belief is exactly their 
function. Each is inherently deficient: the first by appealing to 
energetic willfulness, the second to institutional or group pres- 
sure, and the third to temperamental bias—all making the touch- 
stone of belief something outside that fixed standard which has the 
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power to compel agreement in the community of inquirers. The 
method which resorts to that standard (‘‘there are Real things’’) 
forces its way into our convictions, and ‘‘No doubts of the method 

. necessarily arise from its practice, as is the case with all the 
others’’ (5.384). If, as Peirce’s critic says, ‘‘under Peirce’s view 
that the fixation of belief is the goal of inquiry, one method of 
conducting inquiry will be better than another only if it is more 
likely than the other to achieve this goal,’’ what method would he 
bank upon to fix belief? 


Ipus MURPHREE 
Ou10 UNIVERSITY, ATHENS, OHIO 


COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
A FOOTNOTE TO MRS. LAZEROWITZ ON WITTGENSTEIN 


N a paper read at the December, 1958, meeting of the Eastern 

Division of the American Philosophical Association,’ Mrs. Alice 
Lazerowitz explored the possible meanings of certain remarks made 
by Wittgenstein to the effect that the meaning of a mathematical 
theorem can be said in some sense to be a function of its proof; or 
that a mathematical statement derives its sense from its proof. 
For the most part I am inclined to agree with Mrs. Lazerowitz’ 
conclusion that generally speaking, if the meaning of a theorem 
is a function of the proof, then the theorem to be proved (i.e., the 
theorem prior to proof) cannot be the same as the proved theorem 
(the theorem as last line of a proof). However, Mrs. Lazerowitz 
does recognize a certain class of non-analytic procedures where 
reasons are presented for giving an expression a use—e.g., the 
‘*proof’’ that a° = 1—which give substance to Wittgenstein’s 
claim. In this note, I should like to suggest one other way of 
making sense of the notion that a mathematical statement derives 
its sense from its proof. 

Suppose that one were presented with a putative theorem 
‘—(x)— Px’, where the variable ‘x’ ranges over the natural num- 
bers, and ‘P’ stands for some property of natural numbers. Clas- 
sical mathematics would not hesitate to convert the theorem into 
the equivalent existentially quantified form ‘(Exr)Pz’. The pos- 
sibility exists, however, that the theorem ‘—(2)—P.’ was estab- 


1An abstract of this paper, under the title ‘‘Proof and the Theorem 
Proved,’’ appeared in this JouRNAL, Vol. LV (October 9, 1958), pp. 901-902. 
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lished by reductio ad absurdum, a contradiction having been de- 
duced from ‘(z)— Pz’. But in this case, the proof would have 
been non-constructive, as a result of which some mathematicians 
(the intuitionists, among them Heyting and Brouwer) would have 
felt compelled to deny the legitimacy of the step from ‘—(x)— Pz’ 
to ‘(Ex)Pzx’.2, For these mathematicians, at least, the meaning of 
the theorem ‘—(z)— Px’ depends very much indeed on the proof. 
For if the proof turned out on inspection to be constructive, the 
theorem would mean ‘there exists a natural number with the prop- 
erty P’; if it turned out to be non-constructive, on the other hand, 
this existential’ assertion could not. be made. Here, then, is a 
case where certain mathematicians, for reasons stemming from 
their particular philosophical views concerning the foundations of 
mathematics, would treat the meaning of a theorem, in the manner 
of Wittgenstein, as derivative from its proof. 


J. W. Swanson 
UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Moral Point of View; a Rational Basis of Ethics. Kurt 
Barer. Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press [1958]. 
xii, 326 pp. (Contemporary Philosophy. General Editor; 
Max Black.) $4.00. 

An Enquiry into Goodness and Related Concepts, with Some Re- 
marks on the Nature and Scope of Such Enquiries. F. E. 


SparsHott. University of Chicago Press [1958]. xiv, 304 pp. 
$5.50. 


While individuals are confused, and groups and nations are in 
conflict as to which of many courses of action are right, books which 
discuss moral theories and analyze moral concepts are being pub- 
lished in considerable numbers. These two books are alike in 
seeking the guidance of reason. Apart from this they differ in 
many ways. 

In The Moral Point of View, Kurt Baier of Canberra University 
College in Australia says that the traditional moral theories cannot 
provide a satisfactory answer to the problem of our knowledge of 

2For a discussion of the intuitionists’ criteria for constructive proofs, 


ef. S. C. Kleene, Introduction to Metamathematics, D. Van Nostrand Ince., 
The Netherlands, 1952. 
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right and wrong. They cannot give satisfactory answers to ‘‘the 
four main logical features of moral judgments: (a) that moral — 
judgments can be mutually contradictory; (b) that moral judg- 
ments are capable of guiding a moral agent in search of the morally 
right thing to do; (c) that there must be good reasons why any 
and every moral agent should do the morally right thing rather 
than the opposite; (d) that we often know whether a course of 
action is right or wrong even though obviously we cannot perceive 
it by means of one of our senses.’’ 

Baier gives a view that does justice to these logical features of 
moral judgments. He insists that a judgment that a specific course 
of action is morally right or wrong may express ‘‘natural,’’ even 
if complicated facts. While individuals obviously often act on 
the basis of desire or self-interest, individuals also can act contrary 
vo the strongest felt desire. Being moral is ‘‘simply a special case 
of following reason.’’ Human beings ean act ‘‘after and in ac- 
cordance with deliberation.’’ Their purpose in ‘‘playing the 
reasoning game’’ is to increase satisfaction and decrease frustra- 
tion. Moral rules are universal rules set forth for the purpose of 
overriding the promptings of self-interest when following the lat- 
ter would be harmful to other men. The main object of a morality 
is to find reasons which overrule the reasons of self-interest. If 
we compare two alternative worlds, one in which moral reasons 
prevail and are treated as superior to reasons of self-interest, and 
one in which the opposite is true, we can see that the first is the 
better world. The moral course of action is the one supported 
by the best reasons. 

Professor Baier discusses value judgments, rules of reason, 
duties to oneself, the social factor in morality, and other topics, as 
well as the traditional theories, which he feels are inadequate. He 
gives a stimulating discussion of morality as the way of following 
the best reasons. 

In An Enquiry Into Goodness, F. E. Sparshott of Victoria 
College, of the University of Toronto, demonstrates the use of the 
Oxford type of philosophical analysis in dealing with ethical terms. 
He is concerned with an analysis of terms, such as goodness, right- 
ness, and obligation. He says that it is ‘‘no part of the task of 
ethics to enquire into what any group of people . . . actually do, 
or into what they think they ought to do, or into what means they 
employ in deciding what to do.’’ Nor is it the task of the phi- 
losopher to tell any individual what to do, or what he ought to do, 
in any particular situation. His task is limited to introducing a 
‘‘measure of clarity into existing notions.’’ 


% 
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Professor Sparshott’s book is, he says, addressed neither to the 
expert nor the layman. ‘‘I am,’’ he says, ‘‘talking to myself,’’ 
and he is glad to have others listen in while he discusses some 
problems that have puzzled him. The central thesis of the book is: 
‘*To say that something is good is to say that it is such as to satisfy 
the wants of the persons concerned.’’ The book is concerned with 
what one does ‘‘if and when and in so far as one reasons or acts 
reasonably.’’ Persons do not act reasonably most of the time, 
he says, nor do they desire to do so. Thus it is quite obvious that 
reasoning cannot persuade them to be reasonable. This may ex- 
plain why the author seems to have some doubts about the purpose 
of philosophy or whether it is really worth the effort. 

Can ethical conclusions be drawn from a study of definitions 
and analysis of terms? Should the moral philosopher remain aloof 
from the forces governing human conduct? The reviewer, while 
admiring the clever analysis of terms, wonders if the times are not 
calling for something more; but reviews are not meant as sounding 
boards for the reviewer! 


Harovp H. Trirus 
DENISON UNIVERSITY, GRANVILLE, OHIO 


Integrity and Compromise: Problems of Public and Private Con- 
science. Edited by R. M. Maclver. New York: Published by 
The Institute for Religious and Social Studies, Distributed by 
Harper & Brothers [1957]. 150 pp. $2.50. (Religion and 
Civilization Series.) 


As a profile of the moral dilemmas faced by the ‘‘world of the 
white hands,’’ this book deals directly with the ethical conflicts 
arising from the practical conduct of one’s profession. Moreover, 
it is an excellent example of anthropological field work. Instead 
of going to the Hopi or Navajo to add to our knowledge of the 
world’s curiosities, it is about time that we did some field work 
among the members of our own social class—the professional and 
salaried organizers of men and ideas, in a word, the intelligentsia. 
The twelve writers who contributed to this volume represent a 
fairly good cross-section of their class: three members of the clergy, 
two members of the legal profession, one professional politician, 
one businessman, a nuclear physicist, a physician, a novelist, a 
painter, and an anthropologist. The essays were originally read 
as luncheon addresses. Nevertheless, the level of discussion testi- 
fies to the eminence of the authors, and distinguishes their addresses 
from those of other Rotarians. 
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A definite cluster of moral values emerges from an analysis of 
the language used by each, a cluster which presupposes a governing 
concept of conscience. The authors mostly agree that the tension 
of our moral dilemmas should be maintained. Everyone has con- 
flicting loyalties: a man is a member of many publics and he 
should seek to serve them all. This he cannot do in practice be- 
cause he needs to sacrifice one claim in order to fulfill another and 
more important one. Only the individual can judge which sacri- 
fices he should make. Yet he should remain faithful in spirit to 
all his rights and duties, even if he cannot in practice fulfill them 
all. Such is one general area of agreement on how to cope with 
our moral dilemmas. 

From the varying responses of the authors to this question, it 
appears that the line of compromise is drawn differently by differ- 
ent professions. At one pole, the professional politician and 
lawyer are permitted by their professional ethics to compromise in 
action all principles but one, namely, the principle of give and take. 
At the opposite pole, the serious artist feels obliged by the informal 
ethics of his profession to avoid compromising his art altogether. 
As each profession makes different demands upon its practitioners, 
each conceives of professional integrity in a different light. The 
politician can maintain his professional integrity by compromise ; 
the artist cannot. Somewhere between these two extremes fall the 
other professions, with business and applied science leaning towards 
the side of law and politics, and with religion and perhaps pure 
science leaning towards the opposite pole of art. 

The contributors take for granted that every professional per- 
son is also a man and a citizen, so that he has other rights and 
duties besides his professional ones. The essays reveal a common 
belief in a right balance or compromise between the integrity of 
the individual and the integrity of the community. Under the 
pressure of public opinion or a demanding occupation, a person 
may find himself with more duties than rights, whereas if he chal- 
lenges conformity he may arrogate to himself more rights than 
duties. Compromise is required, but not any compromise. The 
conscientious person may sometimes violate his conscience, but he 
cannot act in a way which would nullify the operation of the 
‘*social contract’’ or the possibility of ‘‘fair play’’; i.e., he cannot, 
without ceasing to be conscientious, disturb the balance between 
his rights and duties. 

The basic problem of the authors, perhaps best formulated by 
one of the contributors, is ‘‘What is the right thing?’’ If there 
is a common answer it is to obey the law as a citizen; to defend 
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the integrity of one’s profession ; to insist upon one’s rights as an 
individual ; and, where these duties conflict, to follow the light of 
one’s conscience. The authors agree that there is no overcoming 
one’s moral dilemmas: in addition to his private conscience each 
man has a professional and a public conscience, so that to follow 
one of these may be to violate another. Nonetheless, the authors 
also write as if there were a ruling principle common to these 
several consciences. This ruling principle seems to have been 
identified with the principle of right compromise. If that is the 
ease, then it is possible to be conscientious and still to make sig- 
nificant compromises with one or another of these consciences. 
What is morally blameworthy is not that we have violated this or 
that aspect of our conscience, but that we have failed to maintain 
the over-all balance of our rights and duties. 

Because the discussion takes place in a closed circuit the reader 
is apt to confuse the problem of what is right with the moral quest. 
However, the conscientious life is not the good life, in the Classical 
sense, nor is ‘“‘living right’? the same as righteousness, in the 
Biblical meaning of the term. Although the ethics of the authors 
dominates the respectable circles of Europe and America today, it 
is not a universal ethic even for civilized man. The ethies of the 
authors is distinctly ‘‘ middle class,’’ in the sense of a class of indi- 
viduals whose rights and duties generally balance each other. The 
common concern of the writers to justify integrity and compromise 
is best understood in this light. A class which by its very nature 
has more rights than duties, or one which has more duties than 
rights, ean hardly be expected to accept such an ethic; for it would 
not be suitable to its circumstances in life. It is improbable that 
a leisure class would ever voluntarily relinquish its special privi- 
leges, and just as improbable that a working class will ever succeed 
in raising itself to the level of a ‘‘middle class,’’ America not ex- 
cepted. The ethics of the authors is a liberal ethics or general 
ethics of the professions, which may serve the professional man well, 
but is far from appealing either to a leisure class or to the great 
bulk of mankind. 


DonaLp CLARK Hopces 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Ethical Value. Grorce F. Hovrant. Ann Arbor: The University 
of Michigan Press [1956]. 233 pp. $4.50. 


Professor Hourani’s book is one of a growing number in which 
a naturalist cognitivist ethical theory is reasserted in explicit oppo- 
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sition to the upsurge of emotivist and kindred approaches in recent 
philosophy. What is especially interesting in its formulation is 
that it is worked out within the framework of appeal to ordinary 
usage. Over and above its contributions to detailed problems in 
the relations of ethical concepts, the book therefore poses funda- 
mental questions of method in analyzing ethical theory. 

Professor Hourani is expounding and defending a particular 
analysis of ethics. It rejects the simple indefinability of ethical 
terms, gives a primary place to ‘good’ over ‘right’ and ‘ought’, 
takes ‘intrinsically good’ to mean satisfying, and works through 
the whole host of familiar difficulties that have been raised about 
such approaches. In a treatment that is sophosticated and thor- 
oughly steeped in the British ethical tradition, Professor Hourani 
sidesteps the many traps that contemporary ethical theorists have 
spent years weaving for unwary naturalists. There are excellent 
analyses of many specific problems of conceptual relations, of 
axiomatic principles, of why a complex naturalistic definition of 
‘good’ is not subject to the strictures against a simple one, of the 
way in which we can reject the very notion of a non-moral ‘ought’ 
(thus reversing the view that the hypothetical imperative is self- 
explanatory), and so forth. There is also, however, considerable 
effort spent on tidying up in the form of classifications of theories 
and types of value, with insufficient consideration of the reasons 
why some particular bases of classification should be employed 
rather than alternatives that can readily be suggested. 

The theoretical standpoint adopted is a universal, affective, ob- 
jective naturalism, in short, a ‘‘social eudaemonism,’’ or as Pro- 
fessor Hourani explains it, ‘‘a fresh working out of the type of 
theory which utilitarianism purports to be.’’ The chief corrective 
of the older utilitarianism lies in incorporating within the basic 
definitions the component of justice, so that good becomes construed 
as happiness justly distributed. When we recall that principles 
of justice have been the bastion of intuitionist anti-utilitarian 
argumentation, this bold policy of theoretical annexation does rep- 
resent a sound long-range policy—but only if a genuine and happy 
pacification of the annexed territories is possible. Professor 
Hourani does score important victories of a tactical sort in this 
campaign ; for example, he shows that many of the apparent devia- 
tions from justice as equality that seem acceptable in ordinary 
judgment are really attempts to restore a disturbed equality; so 
too, differential reward may be seen as a means to develop re- 
sources for a wider equality. But on the other hand, he comes 
to an impasse in cases where there is a hard necessity of choosing 
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between competing claims (pp. 158-163). Here, he says, the 
right is largely compromise, justice sets limits against the claims 
of human prosperity and conversely, and no formula seems ade- 
quate. He feels this as a failure because he assumes that a theory 
such as his ‘“‘cannot admit that the meaning of ‘right’ is not 
completely determinate but is only known ‘in the act of percep- 
tion’, as Aristotle thought’’ (p. 163). But there is, of course, the 
third possibility that there are limits to the solution of problems 
under any theory, and that morality still awaits a study of com- 
pleteness as a problem in a sense analogous to that in which meta- 
mathematics has developed it for its area. The fault may not lie 
in the theory but in the assumption that every possible situation 
ean be determinately judged morally. 

Professor Hourani’s basic strategy in approaching such critical 
problems seems to me to be marred by his self-imposed limitation 
to a particular linguistic structure of inquiry. He seems to as- 
sume that the only way to establish his theory is to show that it is 
implicit in common usage. As he goes along, this leads him into 
more and more strained interpretations. The reader’s suspicions 
are first roused sharply when the author rejects the more extreme 
relativisms of nationalism and tribalism by asserting that uni- 
versality is ‘‘one of the specific characters of ethical judgments, 
as ‘ethical’ is understood today’’ (p. 81). If there is to be an 
italicized date-line for usage, should the study of usage not con- 
sider changing or developing patterns? And in fact there are 
oceasional insightful historical paragraphs. For example, in dis- 
cussing the familiar problem of a small population with high living 
standards versus a large population with mediocre but not unhappy 
level, Professor Hourani suggests that we could modify the defi- 
nition of ‘better’ to refer ‘‘to a higher level of average happiness 
of whatever beings exist, rather than a higher aggregate’’ (p. 138). 
And he adds that when concepts of right were formed in early 
prehistory the notion of averages hadn’t arisen, and the idea of 
population changes and their control by men is a recent one. ‘“‘If 
the problem of Sidgwick, Broad and Ross is about the accepted 
meaning of words such as ‘good’ and ‘right’, then it leads us to 
look for more in them than they contain in their present vague 
state.’’ Yet he draws back from legislating on ethical words 
‘until we have reached some measure of agreement about their 
basic established meaning.’’ This seems to contain the unwar- 
ranted assumption that once ethical terms arose in human history 
they remained constant until we moderns got the bright idea of 
possible legislation, which we ought not to exercise until we have 
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analyzed the traditional meaning. But surely the more likely pic- 
ture is that there have been changes going on all over place and 
time, even if they have not been explicitly legislated, in response 
to changing problems. Professor Hourani has some excellent 
suggestions (p. 159) about the way in which earlier aristocratic 
forms and later expanding economy affected problems of the 
inner meaning of ‘right’ on its justice side; but again he thrusts 
them aside, preferring not to legislate but to find out what the 
concept of right already means. It is in this stress between the 
claims of total satisfaction and justice that he confesses an inability 
to find any formula which fits the facts. Actually he would find 
his problem easier with a historically developing concept of right 
than with the search for a linguistic essence. But a fuller historical 
approach also would have to consider the development of man’s 
conscience. Instead, as we might expect, we find the familiar 
faith in the plain man’s conscience in dealing with particular cases 
—though not necessarily in giving his reasons or philosophizing 
about them—decked in the linguistic formulation that the plain 
man’s use of language is the theorist’s evidence (p. 143). And 
this in spite of a recognition that the main philosophical problem 
of ethics arises from practical situations of change and turmoil 
(pp. 172-73). 

On the problem of ethical disagreement, Professor Hourani 
takes the outright view that it would be ultimately resolvable if 
we knew enough about the facts. This he regards as dictated by 
his theory, and it is fortified by the recognition that ‘‘there are 
always relevant facts of which we are irremediably ignorant’’ (p. 
178), as well as by the unexplained assumption that the burden of 
proof lies on the other side. There follows a brief examination of 
liberalism, socialism, communism, Shinto, Judaism, Islam, and 
Christianity, generated by the suspicion that perhaps the ethical 
analysis up to that point may have reflected only the usage of an 
English-speaking world. What he does is to muster evidence that 
in all these there are not really present ultimately different ethical 
concepts, but that questions of welfare and justice are the pri- 
mary ethical notions in terms of which issues are faced. In this 
hasty study, allusion and reference sometimes pass for evidence, 
although there are occasional convincing touches. A brief un- 
satisfactory page at the end disposes of aristocratic, organic state, 
and Nazi theories, which provide the central challenge to the uni- 
versalist ethics; but by that time the latter has become so re- 
enforced that these views are almost ignored, in spite of the recog- 
nition that unsolved issues in the relation of justice and happiness 
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stand in the way of an adequate treatment. While we may welcome 
ethically the disposal of these theories into the dustbin of ethical 
history, this procedure hardly gives us the sense of firm theoretical 
foundations. Nor does the fusion of metaphysics and history in 
the concluding remark that the system of ethics described in the 
book is ‘‘that which seems ‘natural’ to man in general when he 
outgrows his tribalism’’ seem congruent with the linguistic mode 
of argument employed in the book as a whole. 


ABRAHAM EDEL 
THE City CoLLeGeE, New YORK 


Moral Values in the Ancient World. JoHN FeErauson. New 
York: Barnes and Noble [1959]. 256 pp. $4.50. 


Mr. Ferguson is Professor of Classics at University College, 
Ibadar, Nigeria; his earlier works include such titles as Studies 
in Christian Social Commitment, The Enthronement of Love, and 
Christian Faith for Today. The present book is based upon the 
premise that moral values can only be a function of religion and 
that religion means Christianity. Only upon such a premise 
could the author state, in his opening paragraph, that ‘‘no such 


study has hitherto been made.’’ 

Readers who accept Mr. Ferguson’s premise will welcome his 
book most heartily, for it is learned and sprightly as well as devout. 
But readers who regard morals as a superior kind of manners 
will also find it attractive and useful. There are judicious and 
well-documented treatments of Eros, philanthropia, homonoia, 
autarky, virtus, gravitas, clementia, as well as more general chap- 
ters on the moral values of Greek society and on ‘‘The Contribu- 
tion of Judaism.’’ The word ‘‘contribution’’ is indicative of Mr. 
Ferguson’s approach: the Greek and Jewish factors, which do 
indeed show progress, are only groupings, to be consummated in 
the perfection of Christian agape. The principal shortcoming of 
Jewish morality is that it is legalistic, of the Greek that it is based 
on prudential considerations; in neither is there a clear distinction 
between the moral and the expedient. Christian love is uncaleu- 
lating and self-effacing. 

Agape is superior to antecedent moral values, in the last analy- 
sis, because it rejects intellectualism, and the Greek teachers are 
in fact assessed according to their reliance on intellect. As we 
should expect, there is little sympathy for the ‘‘subversive’’ 
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Sophists, more for Plato and the Orphics (whose teachings Mr. 
Ferguson derives from eastern influences). A Sophist might ob- 
ject that agape belongs not to physis but to nomos, and hence is no 
more an absolute standard than custom. ‘‘But what of that?’’ 


Montaigne concludes his praise of the enlightened Cannibals, ‘‘they 
wear no breeches!’’ 


Moses Hapas 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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